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true that Marco Polo's Description of the World gave an even earlier and remarkably
comprehensive account of the East at the end of the thirteenth century. So Europe
had really "discovered" the "far" East long before the Age of Discovery. Yet the
general impact of accurate knowledge had been relatively slight in comparison with the
fabulous tales of Cathay or of India, which remained for centuries the generalized
name for the East.
Besides, there came a serious interruption in the free intercourse that had been
established between Europe and East Asia in the thirteenth and early fourteenth
centuries. The fairly friendly Mongol rulers of China were replaced by the somewhat
more hostile Ming dynasty, and the Moslem Turks, after conquering the whole of the
Middle East including Byzantium by the mid-fifteenth century, cut off East-West trade
through the Mediterranean. A new momentum for exploration by western Europeans
was stimulated by their desire to reestablish contact with the East. The search was on to
outflank the Moslems and find a way around Africa to the Indies. The lead was taken
in this effort by Portugal, which stood not only at the western gateway to the
Mediterranean but also the west coasts of Europe and Africa. In the 1490s both India
and the Americas were thus discovered by the Europeans, first by the Portuguese and
the Spaniards (with able assists from Italian sea captains) and then by the English, the
Dutch, and the French.
When relations between Europe and the East were renewed around 1500, it was
now the Europeans rather than the Asians who were on the move. It was the
Europeans who took the initiative, who sent the explorers, the merchants, the
missionaries, the soldiers, and the governors. In the two centuries from 1500 to 1700
the Europeans encircled the world with trading posts, with military outposts, and with
Christian missions. In the "East" the conditions of their arrival and the conduct of their
business were determined in large part by the highly sophisticated Asian nations. As it
happened, neither China nor Japan had very strong central governments in the
sixteenth century, so the Europeans initially had relatively easy access for trade and
proselytizing, even though many Chinese and Indians tended to look down upon the
intrusive Europeans, tolerating them in greater or lesser degree, but seldom sending
return missions to Europe.
Events of enormous significance to the entire future of the world, however, took
place within Japan and China as strong rulers came to power who decided to reject the
Europeans and erect a self-imposed isolation. From the mid-seventeenth century both
Japan and China deliberately withdrew from contact with the West and indeed from
the rest of the world for about two centuries. As a result, Europe moved more rapidly
into a more modern form of civilization than did the great traditional civilizations of
East Asia which not only removed themselves from the intermingling of ideas and
forces that hatched the modern world, but left open the rest of Asia to the exploita-
tion of the aggressive and competitive Westerners. India did not reject the Europeans
so completely as did Japan and China; indeed the Moguls were extending their rule in
northern India in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries at the same time as the
Europeans, especially the British, were building up trade on the eastern and western
sea coasts of India. Not until the nineteenth century were the Westerners able to open
up the civilizations of East Asia to their penetration. By that time the scramble for